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{for the Annals of Education.) 
SELF-DIRECTION BY SCHOOLS. 


Tue experiments in our January number were parental. 
They were, however, at length, aided by schools. From six 
months to two years were spent in schvols, at some time after 
reaching twelve years of age; and, in each case it was found, 
that the domestic process had prepared the pupil for a diligent 
use of the social opportunity ; and that its regularity, uniform- 
ity, and responsibilities, came in with some important advanta- 
ges upon the more desultory course of domestic education. 

I proceed, now, to consider, how self-direction is to be given 
by the schools — whether by the aid, or without the aid of 
parents. Families and schools are mutual aids. Both neces- 
sary, perhaps, to make education complete ; yet claiming of 
families without the aid of schools, we may. also claim of 
schools without the aid of families, that they execute faithfully 
their proper office, and bring out the proper results. Without 
the aid of parents, if it must be so, and even against the hin- 
drances which they interpose, the schools may be required to 
give the power of self-direction— as the apprenticed boy 
acquires the art and trade of which his parents are utterly igno- 
rant. However ill-provided the common schools.are — even 
they lack not the principles, the human nature, which render 
self-direction a possible gift and attainment. Certainly the 
higher sects of education have all advantages for developing 
and perfecting that all-important power. Schools are not in- 
stituted ; the teachers do not take their office, to abet and to 
perpetuate, but to correct the errors of each and every family : 
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not to leave that power dormant or inactive which makes man 
a man, but to awake it, and cherish it to perfection — to give 
their apprentices the art of self-direction. The difficulty is 
great, no doubt — the danger of failure is great; but we are 
not allowed in any worthy cause to give lessons of despair. 
Happily in the present instance, we have seen the experiment 
issue in success so often, as to encourage us in giving lessons 
of hope. The schools have labored so effectually as to prove 
their power. 

Even our common schools have done, and are now doing 
much in giving the power of self-direction ; thus giving the 
best assurance that more should be required of them. We 
need not disparage an institution when we claim that it should 
be more effective ; we should honor, rather, those important 
services which warrant us to extend our claim. We do honor 
the services of American common schools. We acknowledge 
that we owe to them not only the advantages of general edu- 
cation, but a multitude of special worthies who acquired in 
them the art of self-direction. Here and there, among our 
yeomanry, our working farmers and mechanics, we see a self- 
directing power, bearing them forward in a course of liberal 
studies. ‘They never studied in any higher seminary than the 
common school, but they show a diligence, a perseverance, a 
growth in wisdom and kfowledge which were worthy of those 
who have enjoyed the nursing of all the seats of learning. 
Nay, we owe to them half — we dare not say how much — of 
the civil and professional skill of the whole country. In the 
humble school-house, that self-directing power was developed 
and nourished, which found its own means of growth and 
strength in higher schools and larger studies, and at length 
came forth, to render its services in public stations. Let our 
common schools —let all schools have due honor, while we 
claim of them that they render still more extensively their aid. 
If much has been done, and much is done, then may we 
say, much more can be done. What— it may not be easy to 
say ; yet is it impossible to have passed, as we have done, 
through the schools from the lowest to the highest, and to 
have borne also some part in the care of schools, without per- 
ceiving both failure and success, in ourselves and others ; not 
to have made up our minds on some points — whether of wise 
assistance or of wise forbearance, — which we may state with 
hope of advantage to those who would learn how best to give 
self-direction by means of the schools. 

We have already given as the general rule for all education, 
— Let the pupil be helped to learn of himself, rather than 
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taught. No more at school than at home, should an intelli- 

nt, moral and self-direeting being, be taught as men teach 
habits to their dogs and horses, by mere forced repetition, until 
custom has wrought what may be styled an instinctive habit. 
At school, as every where, the human being should be helped 
to learn on the principles of his own proper nature ; should be 
put in the way to learn of himself. We conceive that the un- 
analytical way of learning to read, i. e. without the long lists of 
like syllables, and like words furnished by the spelling-books, 
may be properly adopted in the primary schools. The chief 
difficulty in the attempt is, that parents will complain that the 
slow progress of their children is, because they are not pro- 
perly taught. This difficulty, however, may be overcome by a 
greater frequency of reading, than we have cared for, in those 
entirely under our own control. We are apt to think that 
even in our own way, we could, if we had wished, have made 
our pupils read early. Indeed, we have found, not seldom, 
the ordinary course as slow, — even slower than we have made 
our own ; that despite of its facilities it did not secure even 
early reading. We state one case for all. More than thirty 
years ago, it was our lot in a primary school, to find a child 
given up as utterly incapable of learning to read. She had 
‘gone down’ the alphabet, and ‘ up’ the alphabet, until she could 
say every letter by heart, and yet after two or three summers 
at school, knew no letter but O. On opening any book, and 
every book, however, she was delighted to find O. We put 
her, of course, to finding D everywhere, and B everywhere, 
and K everywhere, until she became a bold investigator — put- 
iing her finger on some unknown mark, and asking, with deep 
interest, ‘ What is that ?’? and ‘ What is that ?? — until in the 
wide wilderness of the printed page —of books—she soon 
found the whole alphabet, and syllable after syllable, and word 
after word — self-learning until ina few weeks she became a 
fluent reader of that same printed page — of books, with all 
the enterprise, with all the power of self-direction, which so 
much self-direction had given. Nothing, certainly, can be more 
unsuited to a mind, than the mere repetition after the teacher, 
of letters and syllables, without any spontaneous effort. No 
wonder if it produces inactivity of the powers left dormant ; 
if spontaneous effort ceases ; and if, when ‘ reading’ is achieved, 
the child shall have little inclination to read, and only to read 
what shall save all exertion of his dormant faculties. 

A direction seems indispensable with regard to the intervals 
of direct teaching and learning, which must occur in the pri- 
mary schools. Let these intervals be occupied innocently, at 
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least, and, as far as may be, actively. Nine tenths of the ordi- 
nary school hours should not be left to the alternative of mere 
dulness or forbidden employment, as is wont to be the case. 
Nine tenths of the time children have nothing to do, but the 
very thing they are forbidden to do— nothing to do but to do 
wrong — must be either stocks or rogues. In this dilemma, 
many a mind becomes torpid, and, what is worse, many a 
mind an adept in wickedness — self-directing, alas! only in 
disobedience and wrong. I[t must be left to every teacher to 
devise such employments as may be carried on without disturb- 
ing the school. We believe that it will, in all cases, be less 
trouble to regulate and govern allowed employment, than mere 
idleness. Blocks we like, and believe they might be found as 
convenient in schools for the very young, as we have found 
them in the family. Slates, also, will furnisha great deal of 
employment ; and, with a little direction, the pupils will teach 
themselves, first, to print, and then to write, while they are 
learning to read. Even sewing and knitting is a great deal 
better, for boys as well as girls, than doing nothing, or doing 
wrong ; anything that can be contrived, is better than idleness 
or vice. 

We are aware that Infant schools have attempted to fill up 
the interval, but we doubt if on correct principles. The sci- 
ences of infant schools, which infants understand so well, and 
can display so aptly, are, it seems to us, beyond the reach of 
most, and beyond the strength of all ; while the artificial move- 
ments and methods are only to be tolerated, where there is 
necessity for such art in the arrangement of numbers ; — where 
there are numerous orphans or worse than orphans to be pro- 
vided for. Even then, innocent occupation on subjects suited 
to the infant mind and its frail tenement, were a great deal 
better. 

After the power of reading and writing has been even _par- 
tially attained, the capacity and the range of employment fitted 
to the school, are very much extended ; and there is greater 
opportunity for the teacher to aid the all-important power of 
self-direction. The school, too wont to be the sphere of the 
mere passive reception of the teacher’s work, becomes now, 
easily, the scene of a busy and active self-employment — of a 
self-direction under the direction of the teacher. If the pupils 
have been already trained according to their nature —if their 
native capacities have not been paralysed by a forced inaction, 
or misdirected in all their activity, the teacher will scarce need 
to do more than to let them employ themselves, according to his 
arrangements —than to let them direct themselves, under his 
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directions. He will be surprised to find how ready and able 
they are to learn; how little they need to be taught ; while 
stili no pupils will be more sensible of the aid they receive di- 
rectly and indirectly from his hands. Such pupils will be found 
ready, and able to pursue the studies to which they may have 
been directed, and will anticipate in their desires, and plans, 
and efforts, those to which they must successively arise—will be 
found at every new advance, to have directed themselves be- 
yond the point to which their teacher directs them. Their own 
spirit of self-direction will be found not to need the spur, but 
the rein. 

With regard to those whose training has been less happy, 
much may be done after reading and writing are partly attained, 
by a wise guidance to the efforts of children in learning to read 
and write better. Children who can half read, may be put to 
read interesting books; children who can haif write, to copy 
interesting sentences, and to express their thoughts in wri- 
ting, and thus by profound study and active exertion, they will 
be at once performing the act and acquiring the habit of self- 
direction. With these lessons in reading and writing, may, of 
course, be interspersed easy exercises in arithmetic on the slate, 
which we prefer to mental arithmetic, partly because it gives 
employment, and partly because it gives repose, while it pro- 
motes activity of the faculties ; because it exercises the mem- 
ory, inconnection with the other faculties of the mind, without 
overstraining it. The numerous questions which have been 
so much in vogue of late— and those, too, which have pro- 
promised to interest the young, by relating to dogs and horses, 
and boys and girls, and apples and marbles, with due pictures 
of the same, — we have tried to use, but never without weari- 
someness to ourselves, and our pupils, and have returned to 
the old fashioned ways, satisfied that nothing more is necessary 
to give interest, than to put children in the way of exercising 
their minds and their hands together in plain cyphering. 
Hence, we recommend, that the simplest exercises be begun 
and continued with the slate, and with no other modes of in- 
terest, than those which naturally occur in the actual affairs 
of the pupil ; and that mental arithmetic follow, in its sure and 
natural sequence from this preliminary employment. One of 
the best employments which we have found for young pupils, 
has been, the formation, and then again and again the re- 
formation of the multiplication table, by successive additions, 
until by that process it was thoroughly learned, and the powers 
of continued study, of cxact calculation, and of ready memory, 
were cultivated together In regard to grammar, we choose 
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that it should not be studied as a science, until the pupil has 
already acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language, to be 
competent to take an active part in forming his own graminar, 
and then this science, so wont tu be a mere matter of memory, 
and, therefore, of drudgery, may be made an interesting exer- 
cise for all the mental faculties, and an important aid in ac- 
quiring the habit of self-direction. Whoever shall but try to 
search out the principles of language as it lies before him in 
the confusion of the printed page, or of common conversation, 
will not find it so difficult as to deter him from the pursuit, 
when once he is judiciously set to it; nor so easy, that he can 
accomplish it without being a growing self-director. In regari 
to the study of other languages as well as our own, we have 
been accustomed in teaching, not first, to offer the grammar, 
but to give our earliest Icssons in easy sentences, and upon 
them to proceed in the slow process of forming our own gram- 
mar, in connection, of course, with the grammars already 
formed to our hands. ‘Thus, as we hoped, having all the fac- 
ulties, and giving our pupils the power of directing themselves, 
in their future progress, whether in the particular language, 
other languages, or any branches of knowledge. We have 
found advantage, also, in requiring written answers to questions 
on all subjects of study — especially in history, astronomy, and 
Belles Lettres, &c., taking care, however, that our questions 
were such as should, by no means, suggest their own answer; 
such as must require either a recollection or revision previous 
to writing. These questions may be so asked, that the an- 
swers shall, in truth, require an intimate knowledge and de- 
cisive opinions of the matters in hand, and shall prove the best 
exercises in the art of composition. Our experience has been 
so favorable in this particular, as to have caused the regret that 
we have tried it so little. 

Amidst these pursuits, much may be done in common 
schools, and in all schools, in aid of self-direction, by guiding 
the young toa right course and method of reading. Books 
furnish scope in youth and through life, for the cultivation of 
the faculties, and for an active, vigorous, and firm self-direc- 


tion. The danger is, that the young will get no habit of 


reading, or read only the trash which modern diligence has 
most profusely supplied. In this alternative, guidance should 
come in, to incline and enable them to be their own guides to 
agreeable and profitable reading; and it is the business of 
parents and teachers, to direct them to suitable books and 
portions of books. We have sometimes said, that children 
need no books made for them in particular. It is perhaps 
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safer to say, that they should be directed to such as are suited 
to their need and their stage of improvement, whether made 
for the young or old. We should not hastily depart from the 
wisdom of Providence in our methods of educating the young, 
whom in infancy, and childhood, and youth, He surrounds 
with the grown man’s world ; who hides not from the young 
the difficult matters which try and exercise the minds of their 
elders ; who cultivates all minds by scenes and objects within 
the reach, and yet even above the reach of all. In books as 
well as things, curiosity is more awakened, attention more 
vigorous, invention more active, and the judgment more ex- 
erted amidst matters suited to a child’s stage of improvement, 
imperfectly understood, than where every word and thought is 
perfectly plain to the present capacity. Some fault, undoubt- 
edly, must be found with the premature introduction of the 
highest reading books in the common schools ; not because 
the children should not be treated with what was written for 
men, but because much of those books is not fitted even to 
men, at the same stage of information. All books or portions 
of books which are within this limit— which are not indeed 
at a great distance beyond it, are far better for the young, than 
the constant reading of children’s books, certainly, — if we 
mean by these, the countless light and easy stories, which bear 
that name. A friend by our side recals as we write, her child- 
ish efforts to understand Webster’s Third Part, Addison’s 
Spectator, Thompson’s Seasons, Rollin’s History, &c., as 
greatly aiding her improvement, and her power of self-direction, 
when as yet she had scarce entered her teens. If the young 
are sufficiently prepared for any book, to study it with inter- 
est, the difficulty of understanding it is an advantage, and 
not a hindrance. It affords to the mere English student not 
the least benefit, which is gained by the study of languages ; 
the exercise of all his faculties in determining the meaning of 
words and sentences — that habit of reflection and considera- 
tion, which at once prepares for the business of life, and isa 
source of progression and unlimited improvement. 

We propose, however. no methods for giving self-direction 
which will free the pupil from all difficulties in his course. 
Advancement in knowledge is not to be gained, except through 
difficulties; except by means of what we know, to what wedo 
not yet know—except by efforts to recollect, what without 
effort, would not occur to memory — and to understand what 
we cannot yet understand — except by feeling and forcing 
our way to conclusions dimly seen, or but anticipated in the 
distance. Occasions of difficulty are the steps of improve- 
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ment — up which the student is not to be lifted by the main 
strength of the teacher; but he must rise by his own strength, 
if he will have power to stand firm and rise higher after the 
ascent. 

The work of aiding self-direction at these points of difficulty, 
is partly provided for, and but partly, by saying, Let the pupils 
be made to understand all they study. We must add, let 
them be put in the way of making themselves understand. 
Those who explain everything, with whatever success, whether 
by the voice or by the book, fail in part as truly, as those who 
make education to consist in the acquirement of unappre- 
hended formulas. They only succeed in the great work of 
education who put their pupils in the way and give them the 
habit of making out their own explanations — of coming to a 
due understanding of the successive subjects of their education. 

First of all, the pupil should be required either to prove 
himself familiar, or if found defective, to make himself familiar 
with all the previous knowledge necessary to make his next 
step easy. In the latter case, he may be directed to those 
particular portions of knowledge, now imperfect, which spe- 
cially require review ; with the assurance, that this work being 
done, the difficulty will either entirely vanish, or be easily sur- 
mounted. Such revision being supposed unnecessary, or hav- 
ing been at length sufficiently made, the difficulty may be 
found still remaining, with this advantage, however, that now 
he will be able to understand the explanation, which at last it 
may be requisite for the teacher to make. We say, may be: 
because even then, explanation will not generally be ne- 
cessary. At the point of proper familiarity, the pupil may for 
the most part be left to himself, and will in due season, with 
far more pleasure, with far more present advantage, and with 
far more power of self-direction, raise himself up the ascent 
which seems to arrest his progress. More rest, the pupil will 
find, will give new vigor to his overtasked and wearied facul- 
ties, and sufficient, to surmount the difficulty — or he will dis- 
cover the mystery, that the prepared mind, will accomplish 
suddenly and spontaneously, what has baffled its utmost exer- 
tions. If any assistance be rendered at this stage, we have 
found none so successful as for the teacher to become the 


learner, and by questions fitted to bring the pupil’s mind to _ 


meet the case, to cause him to instruct his instructor, in the 
very matter in which he supposed himself to need aid. 

In large schools it is not easy to resist the temptation of 
giving immediate answers to every question, asked — of 
teaching everything unknown — of affording those aids which 
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are in truth the greatest hindrances: which prevent needful 
revisions and even the use of what is already familiar. Never- 
theless it is but a temptation. In truth, more time will be 
saved to the teacher of the largest school, by requiring the 
pupils to learn of themselves, than by allowing them to learn 
everything of him—by making them think for themselves, 
than by thinking for them. No man can be more overbur- 
dened than he who is obliged to remember and recollect and 
attend and judge for a large school — to do, (how needlessly 
and injuriously !) what should be done by sixty or a hundred 
minds. ~ 

It is important, no doubt, in the whole process, to make it 
proceed with the inclination of the pupil, and in that sense, 
spontaneously ; but this is not to be expected always without 
resort to the authority with which God has endowed both 
parents and teachers. We believe that, often the best way to 
secure the inclination of the scholar,to produce spontaneous 
action, is to employ the authority and even to exert the force, 
divinely entrusted to the governors of the young. Then do 
teachers execute their most important office, when, by due 
authority and force, they settle the undecided mind — when 
they control the reluctant and even the rebellious will — when 
they force back the wayward from his wanderings. In such 
cases, for the most part, it may be expected that the wavering 
will become freely fixed — the reluctant and rebellious willing, 
and the wayward, waywise ;—not merely yielding a forced 
submission, but choosing to walk in the path in which authority 
compels. Energy and decision in places of authority, are the 
appointed and best means, not only of securing the moral act 
of obedience, but a sound, vigorous and self-moving condition 
of the whole mass. No better step is ever made in self-direc- 
tion than when the young mind yields to the authority which 
God has set over it. Much is lost, even in the inclination of 
the pupil; in his spontaneous movements — when authority 
tampers with the indecision and disinclination and wayward- 
ness of the young, in the vain attempt to do by persuasion, 
what nature designed should be done by government — to lead 
without exerting in its proper place, the authority entrusted to 
parents and teachers. 

We have already intimated that the highest seats of educa- 
tion have been found to fail extensively, of giving to their 
pupils the power of self-direction. Academies, Colleges, Pro- 
fessional Seminaries, after their long opportunity dismiss with- 
out this power, great numbers, because they persist, it may be, 
with utmost diligence, in efforts not suited to develope the 
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spontaneous activity of the human mind ; because they do not 
train man as man ; because they give too often but forced cus- 
toms and instinctive habits — customs and habits of course 
easily dropped as soon as the outward appliances cease. Cer- 
tain it is, that they fail of the due end of education, not 
merely with the idle and unprincipled, who reject the services 
they render ; but even with diligent and for the time, success. 
ful students — who learn while they are taught, but cease to 
learn, at least with equal success, as soon as they ‘come to de- 
pend upon themselves,’ cease,— not because they were not 
trained by able teachers ; but because they were not required 
and aided to become self-learners. 

We do not deny the value of teachers of the highest capac- 
ity and greatest endowments in the several departments of 
learning, when we give as the necessary rule for all seats of 
education, That not as teachers do they give their principol 
aids to their pupils, but as guides to self-teaching. If they or 
their pupils think otherwise, then, in proportion, do they in- 
flict injury upon those who accept their overaid ; rendering 
those overaided pupils, however endowed with knowledge, de. 
ficient of the highest endowment — the power of self-direc- 
tion. The chief advantage of our theological schools, for 
instance, is not in the qualifications of the Professors to teach 
the learning of their several departments — but in the example 
which they give to the young of a self-directing power in 
making those attainments —in the guidance they give to the 
same power in making the same attainments — in their exam- 
ple of the regularity, the earnestness, the diligence and the 
enterprise which made them worthy of their chairs — without 
perhaps those aids which they now proffer to the young. 
Their learning may be acquired without.their instructions, but 
their principles and habits of improvement are also acquired. 
If these are not acquired, the learning which they give, might 
almost as well be given to the winds. We may be permitted 
to vary the assertion of the expounder of the influence of 
University Education as translated in the Literary and Theo- 
logical Review,* and to accommodate it to our own design. 
‘ The true ground of the advantage of an university consists 
in the excitement to scientific thought (to self-direction) which 
it furnishes by presenting a similar process of mental activity 
gone through with, in the mind of the teacher.’ 

We do not hesitate to say that the directions already given 
in regard to the lower schools, lose none of their value when 
applied to the highest seminaries. [In the highest seats ol 


* Vol. Il. p. 64, 
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science, if not in the very dame’s school, — we may certainly 
require that the pupils should be made self-learners — that 
they be required to gain power for every advance, by sufficient 
repetition and review —and to use the power with which 
nature has endowed them of making their own way up the 
steepest ascents, and to the loftiest heights of science — that 
they be required to gain their own stores, and to prepare their 
own faculties for all the emergencies of their public course. 
Not less, but more, in the advancing stages of education, 
should the pupils be required to direct themselves ; not that 
plans, and advice, and authority, even, should notbe employed 
to the last, but that they should be so applied, that when they 
cease, the directed may be willing and able to direct them- 
selves, as rapidly and successfully as they did, with the aid of 
their teachers. How this should be done it is not easy to say 
specifically ; because at that later period of life, when an 
independent course is so near, the wise instructor will vary 
his plans, according to the condition and character of his pupil. 

Much may be done no doubt, by illustrating and enforcing 
the principles of self-direction — and more, by inducing even a 
single successful experiment. We may not perhaps safely, 
except under the shelter of our Anonyme speak of ourselves 
as having known the benefit even of one such experiment, to 
which we were wisely and kindly led by the advice of our in- 
structor. However little we may have advanced, we may say 
that we seemed to acquire in that experiment, more power of 
self-direction and of course more power of self-improvement, 
than in years of collegiate life before. The advice, to write 
over again a single article of twenty minutes length, repeated 
and obeyed unto the fifth and sixth time, gave us a practical 
sense of the principles and power of self-direction, — of our 
capacity of advancement by means of endowments common 
to all men — which we never had before —and which have 
been the means of some little progress through great debility 
and difficulties to the present hour. 
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THOUGHTS ON DRESS. 


[The following is extracted from ‘The Young Mother,’ a work now in press 
on Physical Education, by Dr W. A. Alcott.] 


Dress serves three important purposes :— 1. To cover us; 
2. ‘I'o defend us against cold; 3. ‘I'o defend our body and 
limbs from injury. ‘There is one more purpose of dress — in 
case of deformity, to improve the appearance. 

In all our arrangements in regard to dress, whether of chil- 
dren or of adults, we should ever keep in mind the above 
principles. The form, fashion, material, application, and 
quantity of all clothing, especially for infants, ought to be reg- 
ulated by these three or four rules. 

Buffon in his ‘ Natural History,’ says that in France, an in- 
fant has hardly enjoyed the liberty of moving and stretching its 
limbs, before it is put into confinement. ‘It is swathed,’ says 
he, ‘its head is fixed, its legs are stretched out at full length, 
and its arms placed straight down by the side of its body. In 
this manner it is bound tight with cloths and bandages, so that 
it cannot stir a limb; indeed it is fortunate that the poor thing 
is not muffled up so as to be unable to breathe.’ 

All swathing, except with a single bandage around the body, 
is decidedly unreasonable, injurious and cruel. [I do not pre- 
tend that the remarks of M. Buffon are fully applicable to the 
condition of infants in the United States. The good sense of 
the community nowhere permits us to transform a beautiful 
babe quite into an Egyptian mummy. Still there are many 
considerable errors on the subject of infantile dress. 

But besides the bandage already mentioned, no other re- 
straint of the body and limbs of a child is at all adinissible. 
The Creator has kindly ordained that the human body and 
limbs, and especially its muscles, or moving powers, shall be 
developed by exercise. Confine an arm or a Jeg, even ina 
child of ten years of age, and the limb will not increase either 
in strength or size as it otherwise would, because its muscles 
are not exercised ; and the fact is still more obvious in infancy. 

There is a still deeper evil. On all the limbs are fixed two 
sets of muscles ; one to extend, the other to draw up or bend 
the limb. If you keep a limb extended for a considerable 
time, you weaken the one set of muscles; if you keep it bent, 
you weaken the other. This weakness may become so great 
that the limb will be rendered useless. There are cases on 
record — well authenticated — where children, by being obliged 
to sit in one place on a hard floor, have been made cripples for 
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life. Hundreds of others are injured, though they may not 
become absolutely crippled. 

I repeat it, therefore, their dress should be so free and loose 
that they may use their little limbs, their neck, and their bodies, 
as much as they please ; and in every desired direction. The 
practices of confining their arms while they lie down, for lear 
they should scratch theinselves with their nails, and of pin- 
ning the clothes round their feet, are therefore highly repre- 
hensible. Better that they should even occasionally scratch 
themselves with their nails, than that they should be made the 
victims of injurious restraint. Who would think of tying up 
or muffing the young lamb or kid? And even the young 
plant — what think you would be the effect if its leaves and 
branches could not move gently with the soft breezes? Would 
the fluids circulate, and health be promoted ; or would they 
stagnate, and a morbid, sickly and dwarfish state be the con- 
sequence ? 

Those whose object is to make infancy as well as any other 
period of existence, a season of happiness, will not fail to find 
an additional motive for giving the little stranger entire free- 
dom in the land whither he has so recently arrived, especially 
when he seems to enjoy it somuch. Whocan be so hardened 
as to confine him, unless compelled by the most pressing ne- 
cessity ? 

I wish it were unnecessary, in a book like this, to join in the 
general complaint against tight lacing any part of the body, 
but especially the chest. But as this work of torture is some- 
times begun almost from the cradle, and as prevention is better 
than cure, the hope of preventing that for which no cure ap- 
pears yet to have been found, leads me to make a few remarks 
on the subject. 

As it has long been my opinion that one reason why mothers 
continue to overlook the subject is, that they do not under- 
stand the structure and motion of the chest, I have attempted 
the following explanation and illustration : 

I have already said, that if we bandage tightly, for a consid- 
erable time, any part of the human frame, it is apt to become 
weaker. ‘The more a portion of the frame which is furnished 
with muscles, those curious instruments of motion, is used, 
provided it is not over-exerted, the more vigorous it is. Bind 
up an arm, or a hand, or a foot, and keep it bound for twelve 
hours of the day for many years, and think you, it will be as 
strong as it otherwise would have been? Facts prove the con- 
trary. The Chinese swathe the feet of their infant females ; 
and they are not only small, but weak. 
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158 Effects of Pressure on the Human Body. 


I have said their feet are smaller for being bandaged. Sois 
a hand or an arm. Action —healthy, constant action — js 
indispensable to the perfect development of the body and 
limbs. Why it is so, is another thing. But so it is ; and it is 
a principle or law of the great Creator which cannot be evaded. 
More than this ; if you bind some parts of the body tightly, so 
as to compress them as much as you can without producing 
actual pain, you will find that the part not only ceases to 
grow, but actually dwindles away. I liave seen this tried again 
and again. Even the solid parts perish under pressure. 
When a person first wears a false head of hair, the clasp which 
rests upon the head, at the upper part of the forehead, being 
new and elastic, and pressing rather closely, will, in a few 
months, make quite an indentation in the cranium, or bone of 
the head. ‘This has often happened. 

Now is it probable — nay, is it possible — that the lungs, 
especially those of young persons, can expand and come to 
their full and natural size under pressure, even though the 
pressure should be slight? Must they not be weakened? 
And if the pressure be strong, as it sometimes is, must they 
not dwindle away ? 

We know, too, from the nature and structure of the lungs 
themselves, that tight lacing mustinjure them. Many mothers 
have very imperfect ideas of what physicians mean, when they 
say that corsets impede the circulation, by preventing the full 
and undisturbed action of the lungs. They get no higher 
ideas of the motion of the chest, than what is connected with 
bending the body forward and backward, from right to left, 
&c. They know that, if dressed too tightly, this motion is not 
so free as it otherwise would be ; but if they are not so closely 
laced as to prevent that free bending of the body of which | 
have been speaking, they think there can be no danger; or at 
least, none of consequence. 

Now it happens that this sort of motion is not that to which 
physicians refer, when they complain of corsets. Strictly 
speaking, this bending of the whole body is performed by the 
muscles of the back, and not those of the chest. The latter 
have very little to do with it. It is true, that even this motion 
ought not to be hindered ; but if it is, the evil is one of little 
comparative magnitude. 

Every time we breathe naturally, all the ribs, together with 
the breast bone, have motion. The ribs rise, and spread a 
little outward, especially towards the fore part. The breast 
bone not only rises, but swings forward a little, like a pendu- 
lum. But the moment the chest is swathed or bandaged, this 
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Appeal to Facts, as they Exist Around Us. 159 


motion must be hindered ; and the more, in proportion to the 
tightness. 

On this point, those persons make a sad mistake, who say 
that ‘a busk not too wide nor too rigid seems to correspond 
to the supporting spine, and to assist, rather than impede the 
efforts of nature, to keep the body erect.’ 

Can we seriously compare the offices of the-spine with those 
of the ribs, and suppose that because the former is fixed like a 
post, at the back part of the lungs, therefore an artificial post 
in front would be useful? Why, we might just as well argue 
in favor of hanging weights to a door, or a clog to a pendu- 
lum, in order to make it swing backwards and forwards more 
easily. We might almost as well say that the elbow ought to 
be made firm, to correspond with the shoulders, and thus be- 
come advocates for letting the stays or bandages enclose the 
arm above the elbow, and fasten it firmly to the side. Indeed, 
the consequences in the latter case, aside from a little incon- 
venience, would not be half so destructive to health as in the 
former. The ribs, where they join to the back bone, form 
hinges ; and hinges are made for motion. But if you fasten 
them to a post in front, of what value are the hinges? 

But I might appeal to facts. Let us look at females around 
us generally. Do their countenanccs indicate that they enjoy 
as good health as they did when dress was worn more loosely ? 
Have they not oftener a leaden hue, as if the blood in them 
was darker? Are they not oftener short-breathed than for- 
merly? As they advance in life, have they not more chronic 
diseases? Are not their chests smaller and weaker? And as 
ihe doctrine that if one member suffers, all the other members 
suffer with it, is not less true in physiology than in morals, do 
we not find other organs besides the lungs weakened? Sur- 
geons and physicians, who, like faithful sentinels, have watched 
at their posts half a century, tell us, moreover, that if these 
foolish and injurious practices to which I refer are tolerated 
two centuries longer, every female will be deformed, and the 
whole race greatly degenerated, physically and morally. 

Those with whom no arguments will avail, are recommended 
: read the following remarks from the Moral Reformer, Vol. 
. p. 119: 

‘It is related, on the authority of Macgill, that in Tunis, 
after a girl is engaged, or betrothed, she is then fattened. For 
this purpose, she is cooped up in a small room, and shackles 
of gold and silver are placed upon her ancles and wrists, as a 
piece of dress. If she is to be married to a man who has dis- 
charged, despatched, or lost a former wife, the shackles which 
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the former wife wore, are put on the new bride’s limbs, and 
she is fed till they are filled up to a proper thickness. The 
food used for this custom, worthy the barbarians, is called 
drough. With this and their national dish, cuscasoo, the bride is 
literally crammed, and many actually die under the spoon. 

‘We laugh at all this, and well we may ; but there are cus- 
toms not very far from home, no less ridiculous. 

‘ There is a country four or five thousand miles westward of 
Tunis, where the females, toa very great extent, are emaciated 
for marriage, instead of being fattened. ‘This process is begun, 
in part, by shackles — not of gold and silver, perhaps, but of 
wood, and instead of being put on loosely, and causing the 
body or limbs to fill them, they are made to compress the body 
in the outset; and as the size of the latter diminishes, the 
shackles are contracted or tightened. As with the Eastern, so 
with the Western females, many of them die under the pro- 
cess; though a far greater number die at a remote period, as 
the consequence of it.’ 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PRUSSIAN SCHOOL SYS- 
TEM. 


We have recently conversed with several officers of the 
Prussian government in reference to their system of education. 
To enter fully into this system and to understand completely 
any portion of it, it must be remembered that in this kingdom, 
the State, the church, and the school, are inseparably 
united by numerous and intimate bonds. The Government is 
at the head of the church and the school — if we may be 
allowed to use the latter term in the same general sense as 
the other, to include all the schools of the kingdom. It as- 
sumes the right to prescribe that every village must have its 
church and its school, that every man shall have the means of 
religious instruction —that every child shall attend some 
school. Itdoes this on the ground that its citizens should be 
prepared to become good subjects, and that they cannot be so 
without receiving both intellectual and religious instruction. 
Its right is undisputed to preserve the bodies of its subjects 
from injury, and to have them trained to military exercises, 
and military skill, that they may be prepared to serve and 
defend their country by physical power, and prevented from 
becoming burdens for want of it. It claims the same right to 
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uard their minds from debasement and corruption — to re- 
quire, that they should receive that instruction which will aid 
them in gaining a subsistence, and in being useful to their 
country ; and that moral training, which will make them good 
subjects. 

It does not seein to enter into the conception of any officer 
of State, or church, or school here, that order can be secured in 
a community without religion, or that morality can have any 
other solid basis than Christian instruction and christian train- 
ing, in a christian spirit. In reference to mere secular in- 
struction, the state prescribes the subjects and directs the 
modes of teaching through a number of instructors, and a 
body of inspectors appointed for this purpose, and appointed 
simply for their qualifications in this respect without any of 
those distracting questions and jealousies about party or sect 
which would embarrass our governments. But in regard to 
religion, it assumes only the right to decide, and to insist, that 
instruction shall be given ; leaving to the clergy of each church 
the entire direction of the subjects and the manner of in- 
struction. 

The laws, however, decide one point absolutely, that religious 
instruction must take the first place in importance, and form 
a part of the business of -this school daily, for not less than one 
hour in six. It will not permit that it should be confined to 
the weekly catechetical instruction of the clergy, which is 
given with aregularity and minuteness unknown to our clergy 
in general, and still less to the irregular and uncertain instruc- 
tion of parents, so many of whom cannot if they will, or will 
not if they can, attend properly to this part of their children’s 
education. 

In the application of these principles the laws appear to 
secure every important point. Provision is first made for the 
preparation of christian school masters, of the leading denom- 
ination, by the establishment of distinct seminaries for teachers, 
sustained by government, but regulated and inspected by the 
clergy of the respective churches. Where the parents in a 


school district are agreed in religious opinions, a teacher of 


the same sect gives religious instruction, under the direction 
of the pastor, and everything goes on with regularity and in 
harmony. 

In places where each of two or more denominations is suffi- 
ciently numerous fo sustain a school, the Government, al- 
though connected of itself with the reformed, or as it is now 
termed the evangelical church, consisting of the old Lutherans 
and Reformed united, establishes and sustains schools for each. 
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The Catholic Seminaries supply teachers for the Catholic 
schools, and even the Jewish children are furnished with an in- 
structor of their own sect. 

The most perplexing case is that in which the inhabitants of 
a small village or district are so divided that no single sect is 
sufficiently numerous to sustain a school. Here the laws 
direct that a ‘simu!taneous schoul’ shall be established ; that 
is, — one in which children of all sects are united for the pur- 
pose of mere intellectual instruction. Still, the Government 
here insists, that religious instruction shall be given in con- 
nection with the school. Pastors are accordingly required to 
give instruction to the children of their respective flocks, dur- 
ing the week, and are subject to the supervision of the Inspec- 
tor of Schools, in regard to the faithful performance of this 
duty ; whilst no interference is allowed as to the opinions taught. 
There is so little jealousy between good men, even of different 
denominations, that the teacher of such schools is pometimes 
of one sect, sometimes of another. 

It is in this manner that the Prussian system of education 
establishes certain fixed points of support, which leave room 
for universal and indefinite improvement, and which brings 
every institution of society in harmony with the rest. It se- 
cures permanent superintendents devoted to these objects, 
previously well-qualified, and gaining every year stores 
of experience for themselves, and the minister of education, 
by their regular tones of inspection and examination, and 
aided by the more detailed reports of local inspectors. It is 
in this manner they furnish every child in the land witha 
complete and harmonious course of instruction of the best 
kind, and confer no power on a subject, without endeavoring 
to instil the principles and form the habits of thinking and 
feeling which shall direct him in using it aright. 

The nature of the Government also enables them to execute 
a law, — which however reasonable, might meet with resistance 
elsewhere, — to secure by civil regulation the attendance of 
every child on the instruction thus provided. 

It would seem at first sight, difficult to apply such a system 
to countries differently situated. It is certain indeed, that 
where the direction rests with the mass of the people, light 
must be more extensively diffused, and education better un- 
derstood, and more highly appreciated, before such measures 
can be executed, or even adopted. It is not less true, how- 
ever, that if we admit the fundamental principles, that the 
State has as much right to claim the mental, as the bodily 
services of its citizens, and to require suitable preparations 
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for it, and that religious instruction is indispensable, as 
the basis of moral principle, and of a spirit of obedience to 
the laws, and of genuine liberty, the plans adopted to carry 
them into effect, are the most simple and excellent which could 
be devised. 


Frankrort ox Mayne, Nov. 27, 1835. 





NECESSITY OF EDUCATING THE POOR. 


[The following remarks are from a British Magazine, and though specially 
applicable to England, are scarcely less so to the United States.] 


Our pages will not suffice to enable us to give a thousandth 
part of the evidence abroad, proving that the evils that effect 
the manual-laboring class, are entirely to be attributed to the 
want of infurmation among themselves, and among their supe- 
riors. The improvidence of the lower class of society is sys- 
tematically fostered, if not in a great measure created, by the 
ignorance of the rich ; through the channels of the relief sys- 
tem, on the one hand, and subscription charities and individual 
alms giving on the other ; this ignorance creates the necessity 
it relieves, but does not relieve all the necessity it creates. In 
many cases eleemosynary aid is the greatest evil that the rich 
can bestow upon their pauper brethren, and in the majority of 
instances it makes them wretched, and keeps them so. 

We would ask, in simple illustration of this position, those 
who may have been instrumental in charitable distributions, if 
those whom they have relieved are in any degree improved in 
condition. If this kind of charity is persisted in, and is re- 
duced, as in many cases it is, to a regular system, no amount 
whatever of charitable relief can be raised to meet the demands 
which will be made upon it. If there were millions instead 
of thousands to dispose of, there would be millions instead of 
thousands of applications. The root of this great evil is the 
profligate and brutish improvidence — the utter recklessness 
of the future, which characterises the class of which we write ; 
and which isthe result of improper education, and the want of ° 
a habit which education has never been brought to infix. 

The peasant and the laborer must be taught to venerate 
himself as man. The paltry fear of over-educating the poor 
must be cast away, when the consequences of under-educating 
them are written in such painful characters. The poor man 
must be made a thinking man; he must be purified in his 
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taste, elevated in his understanding, and made capable of in- 
tellectual pleasures ; he must learn to look upon the c’stinc- 
tions of society without envy, and must be taught to under- 
stand that they are open to him as well as to others, and to 
respect them for this reason. He must understand the 
structure of society, and not be left to form the conclusion 
that everything is to be done by the government and nothing 
by himself. He musthave the means of comparing his own 
actual condition, bad as it is, with the condition of the laborer 
in former times, and taught to draw the inference that labor 
properly directed, and forethought and providence, will alone 
produce any further change in his favor. 

He must be taught, not only in childhood, but his education 
must be extensive by means of mental and physical influences, 
through maturer years, with a view to the multiplication of 
household comforts and mental pleasures. Everything that 
can soften his rugged nature, that can exalt his views, with 
regard to himself as the creature of Gop —born for eternity, 
and at the same time humble him in self-estimation, must con- 
tinually be brought before his mind, and it must be the con- 
stant care and duty of the rich and powerful to watch over 
him as over a wayward but yet promising child, vouchsafing 
him their first and best attentions, in the sure and certain hope 
of the seed, thus sown, being returned to them again, in an 
abundant harvest of good, extending to generations yet to 
come, and prospectively advancing the kingdom of Gop on 
earth. 





(For the Annals of Education.) 
HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


(Coutinued from a former number.) 


Ir is a powerful truth, under the light garb of proverb, which 
says, —‘ What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ;’ and 
to nothing can it be more profitably applied, and in nothing is 
it more necessary to be remembered, than in the numerous 
petty details that are included in the routine of a school. 

After our little pupil has thoroughly learned to spell in the 
manner previously suggested, and has at length commenced 
the beautiful science of reading, what should be the next step ? 
Shall we immediately set him tasks to learn by rote, in which 
he will still be obliged to coin out his sentences, and perhaps 
make mistakes, the impression of which, cannot, by any after 
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explanation, from the teacher, be wholly removed? Or is it 
better to leave this matter of reading entirely as a recreation, 
unburdened as yet by any hard labor; and to find something 
else for the little student to employ his exuberant forces upon ? 
If he has hitherto proceeded according to our plan, he will 
have previously been exercising himself in learning to count, 
in reading and making the figures, and in writing these suc- 
cessively on the slate, at least up toten; if he has not done 
so, this will be an appropriate exercise, and will be found an 
easy, and generally a pleasant task. But be sure that it is 
thoroughly acquired ; for in these lessons of the memory alone, 
what is once well done, is done forever. (I cannot remember 
a time when [ had not the multiplication table at my tongue’s 
end, — so early and so thoroughly was I taught.) 

Now, for a teacher to see that a lesson is thoroughly learned, 
is, not merely to set the child before him, and observe that he 
study faithfully, and long enough ;— the teacher’s part is as 
actively important as the child’s in the completion of the de- 
sired end. After a very short period of faithful study, let him 
take a slate, call up his pupil or pupils, and proceed to make 
the figures, one at a time, requiring each to be named ; and those 
least easily recalled, should be made again and again, some- 
times several times in succession ;— then make a number of 
figures together, and require the children to shew you a 5, a 7, 
a 9, and so on; and not until it is evident that the pupil dis- 
tinctly knows, and invariably recognizes each figure on seeing 
it, should he be permitted to write them down ; — when he can 
do this, he may readily go on with them, as we have elsewhere 
remarked, to 100, 200, &c. ‘Tell your pupils in order to this, 
however, — since children rarely reason from analogy, until 
taught the first step — that by ty and feen is meant ten, — and 
that eleven means one-ty one, twelve, one-ty two, thirteen, or 
teen and three, one-ty three, and soon. When they come to 
twenty, they will at once know that ty is ten, and you will tell 
them that twen-ty is two tens, as one-ty is one ten — twen 
meaning two ; thir, three — thirty, three tens ; for, four — forty, 
four tens ; fif, five — fifty, five tens; fiftyone, five tens and 
one, &c. When they reach siz-ty, they will be on smooth 
water, and if you question them pleasantly, will probably assure 
you with eager voices and sparkling eyes, that six-ty is six tens, 
—sixtyone, six tens and one, and so on, to seventy, eighty, 
ninety. If your pupils love you, the interest you feel will 
always be sufficient to inspire it in them — and then half your 
work for the present and the future is accomplished, since a 
desire for knowledge, and an interest in acquiring it, will ensure 
success. When they can read and write figures, and combi- 
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nations of figures with ease, give them the multiplication table. 
Go on slowly and surely with this exercise, never permitting a 
new line to be studied, until every part of the preceding can 
be accurately repeated, ‘ backward and forward and skipping 
about.’ By the time half of this table is thoroughly acquired, 
your pupil will be prepared to read with fluency any lesson 
suited to the level of his capacity, and none other should ever 
be given. 

There was a little work of Blair’s, (I know not if it continue 
in print) entitled,‘ A Catechism of Common Things,’ which, in 
simple question and answer, gave the knowledge of the days of 
the week, their number and names, — those of the month and 
year, of the seasons, of time, &c. &c. The first part of this 
little book, only, is suited to the comprehension and study of 
very young children ; but this, or something of a similar kind, 
may be made. highly useful, as preparatory to graver studies. 
Ignorance of this common knowledge, which time and chance 
are generally expected to instil, without the aid of study, may 
sometimes disgrace children, not of the smallest growth, and 
who may be good book scholars. In learning these apparently 
trifling and ignoble things, another advantage is gained, — the 
child is learning how to study, is finding out that he has a 
memory, and that it may be cultivated ; he is preparing himself 
for the business of the succeeding years. 

A teacher who possesses any ingenuity, may contrive to in- 
stil a vast deal of this common knowledge, while instructing 
his pupils in the regular school sciences. And from a little 
book like the first part of Blair’s Catechism, there is a fund of 
material, which will suggest it, in infinite variety. One of the 
pleasantest reminiscences of my school labors, is connected 
with a class of children, who had been with me from the very 
A, B, C, (and this is always to be preferred in a school such as 
I have attempted to describe.) 

At the time of which I speak, the children who composed 
this class, perhaps averaged four years and a half old. I gave 
them Blair as a sort of text book —a short lesson to learn by 
rote, for the purposes mentioned, — for simple occupation, and 
to cultivate the memory ; and when I believed they had studied 
it to the best of their childish ability, the class was called, and 
a merry and happy hour did it usually afford to both teacher 
and pupils. I gave out, perhaps, the question, ‘ What is mor- 
tar made of?’ the next, ‘ What is it used for ?’ or others of a 
similar character. If answered in the words of the book, some- 
times not quite intelligible, for what author can make his lan- 
guage always comprehensible to the infant intellect? I en- 
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deavored to explain and illustrate them by examples, adding 
numerous questions suggested by the subject to my mind, and 
which should draw forth the thoughts and ideas of theirs: all 
in familiar conversation ; each day, though in a varied manner, 
recapitulating, and adding to the stock, until some of the in- 
telligent little creatures could go on, step by step, in building 
a house, telling me the articles required, where they were ob- 
tained, for what, and how they were used. This is but an 
example. They could tell me of the metals and precious 
stones ; which is the hardest, which the most valuable, which 
the heaviest, — not as a lesson, but all in the pleasantest and 
most familiar conversation ; yet all of us too engrossed and 
interested, to aliow of any playing or trifling, or admission of 
irrelevant subjects, which might seem naturally to suggest 
themselves. | generally ended by propounding some simple 
conundrum, — such, of course, as could be of some use, and 
it was no less interesting than amusing, to note their answers. 
I remember once asking them, ‘ What is that which every- 
thing has, and a pudding has?’ One little boy of five years, 
answered, ‘Organs, ——1 don’t mean the musical instrument, 
but properties.’ ‘This was a more philosophical answer than 
the technical one, and J believe they did not discover without 
considerable assistance, that it was a ‘ name.’ 

Next to these triiles of light and easy acquirement, I think 
(after some experience, and considerable thought and observa- 
tion,) that geography is, upon the whole, the study which is in 
itself, or which may be made most simple and attractive to 
children generally ; and intimately connected with it, are those 
of astronomy, arithmetic, and geometry, (their rudiments only, 
of course, is meant.) I am of opinion, be it remembered, that 
all study may be made interesting and attractive — but not 
that it may be made light and easy. True study is, and must 
be, labor ; but may we not learn to love labor as well as to love 
play? 1 believe that we can. 





| For the Annals of Education. ] 
LYING TO CURE LYING. 


‘On, how I am vexed with Horace!’ said Mrs Benson to a 
friend one day. ‘He is become a dreadfully bad boy. He 
tells so many falsehoods that there is no getting along with 
him. I never heard of anything like it. What can be done 
with him?’ Horace was present. ‘He will lie to me and 
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Mary too,’ she continued, ‘ as fast as he can speak. Oh, that 
somebody could tell me what to do with him !’ 

‘1 will tell you what to do with him,’ said the friend. 
‘Send him to Westminster. You have heard of Lyine San, 
I dare say?’ ‘No, never;’ said Mrs Benson. ‘ Why, what 
about him?’ ‘Oh, nothing, except that he is a great liar ; the 
greatest in all that country ; and such a trouble had he become 
sometime ago to the community, that they shut him up ina 
large building, and kept him confined there, constantly.’ 
(Horace was all attention.) ‘ Now if Horace is such a boy as 
you represent, I advise you to send him to Westminster, and 
have him shut up with Lying Sam. You need not fear that- 
he will starve. He will be as well fed as Sam is. The only 
trouble will be that he must stay there. Nobody will let him 
out ; at least until he is rid of his propensity to lying.’ 

‘ He shall go there at once,’ said Mrs Benson. ‘1 will write 
to Lying Sam, and get him admitted.’ ‘ You must not write 
to Sam,’ said her friend; ‘but to Mr Johnson, who has the 
oversight of him. Mr Johnson will probably receive him.’ 
‘It shall be done, immediately ;’ said Mrs Benson. 

During the whole conversation Mrs Benson’s friend pre- 
served the utmost gravity, and appeared to be in earnest ; and 
had it not been for the affected countenance of Mrs Benson, 
Horace would have been deceived. But he saw at length, 
pretty plainly, that the whole was a farce; and instead of 
doing him any good, it only hardened him. And why should 
it not have had such an effect? The whole was a falsehood, 
invented for the occasion. It was a concerted lie to cure a 
habit of lying, inadvertently acquired. ‘There was no such 
person as Lyine Sam, either in Westminster, or any where 
else ; and Horace knew it, before all was over. And the effect 
upon him, as I have said before, was most obviously to harden 
him. 

And what adds to the singularity of the case, this very 
friend who planned the farce, and was a principal actor in it, 
is forever finding fault with parents and teachers about the 
management of their children ; saying that we teach them all 
manner of evil conduct, in word and deed, and then charge it 
on the natures which God has given them. In short, he is 
always talking, but seldom doing. He is always telling what 
may be done, by others; while his own practice is little, if at 
all, better than that of those whom he most loudly condemns. 

Not a few of my readers may by this time begin to smile, 
supposing that I too have been lying, to cure lying, in the 
relating of such a story. But it isnotso. What I have related 
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assed under my own observation, not two months ago ; and 
is substantially a matter of fact, except that the names men- 
tioned are fictitious. I do not believe in telling a falsehood, 
under any circumstances, not even on paper; especially to re- 
form others. 

And yet it is perpetually done. We begin to educate child- 
ren to falsehood from their veriest infancy. The parent who, 
having something in the hand for which the child takes a fancy, 
puts him off by denying that there is anything in his hand — 
what does he, but teach falsehood? And what is the conse- 
quence? Simply and naturally the following. The child, by 
and by, has something in his hand that the parent or some 
other individual wants, but which he chooses to retain. So he 
shuts his hand closely, and perhaps insists that there is nothing 
in it. 

What can you do with him? He has your example and 
authority for lying. Will you punish him? Would it not be 
more correct for you to punish yourself? Are not you the ag- 
gressor — the law breaker ? 

Parents, I again say, teach their children almost all sorts of 
misconduct by their example —from the cradle to the grave. 
But these things ought not so to be. Would it were the cus- 
tom in this country, as itis in certain eastern countries, to com- 
pel parents to suffer the penalty of all transgressions which 
they are the means of inducing their children to commit. 

The vice of lying is said, by judicious teachers, to be upon 
the increase, especially in our cities. Religious parents, it is 
even affirmed, unwilling as they are to accredit the statement, 
very often have lying children. May not the fact be easily ac- 
counted for? Does it not grow outof the rage which univer- 
sally prevails for money making, which leaves the parent no 
time to attend to the rising character of his children? But if 
so —if this is the source of the evil; if lying is the result of 
parental neglect ; if money does become a root of all evil, as 
the Scripture says, and if it leads, often to the destruction of 
the soul, — is it not high time for money making parents to stop 
and consider? Will any parent persevere in being the de- 
stroyer of his own children ; especially the destroyer of their 
immortal souls ? A. 
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170 First Steps ; or the Study of Nature. 


INTELLECTUAL INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS. 


[The following observations on the Intellectual Instruction of Infants, are 
from Dr Dick's new volume ‘ On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improve- 
ment of Mankind.) 


As the senses are the primary inlets of all knowledge, every 
object within view, in the system of nature, which has a te n- 
dency to convey a new idea, should be distinetly presented t 
the mind of a child. He should be taught to contemplate it, 
for some time, with steadiness and attention, and the sound or 
name by which it is distinguished, frequently repeated to him. 
In order gradually to enlarge the sphere of his information, 
the objects more immediately around him, may, in the first in- 
stance, be separately and distinctly pointed out, uniformly 
accompanying the name with the exhibition of the object. 

He should next be occasionally led into the fields, and to 
the banks of a river, the margin of the ocean, and a seaport, 
if such places lie adjacent, and his attention directed to the 
most prominent objects connected with those scenes; care be- 
ing taken not to confuse his imagination with too many objects 
at one time. Perhaps it may be sufficient to confine his atten- 
tion to about three or four objects at a time — such as a house, 
a tree, a cow, anda horse. ‘To these his attention should be 
particularly rivetted, so that the idea of the object, and its name, 
may be inseparably connected, and indelibly impressed upon 
his mind. Afterwards, other objects, as a ship, a boat, a spire, 
a flower, the clouds, &c., may, in the same manner, be pre- 
sented to his view, varying the scene, and gradually presenting 
new objects to his attention. 

When he has thus acquired some knowledge of the most 
interesting objects which compose the scene around him, he 
may be desired to point out any particular object when its 
name is mentioned. Supposing him in the fields, or on the 
banks of a river, —let him be desired to point to a tree, a 
sheep, or a boat, if such objects are within view ; and by this 
means, he will become gradually familiarized with the scenery 
of nature, and the terms by which its various facts are distin- 
guished. His attention may also be directed to the sky, not 
merely for the purpose of distinguishing its ‘objects, but for 
tracing their motions. 

Let him be taken to a certain point, where he will observe 
the rising sun, and on the evening of the same day, let him be 
brought to the same position to behold his setting, and let him 
be taught to mark the different direction in which he set, from 
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¢hat in which he arose ; from which he will naturally conclude 
that motion of some kind or other has taken place. 

In like manner, about twilight, when the moon begins to 
appear, let him be directed, from a certain station, to mark her 
position in the heavens, with respect to certain objects on the 
earth over which she appears ; and before going to bed, let her 
be viewed from the same station, and the different position in 
which she then appears, pointed out. Such observations will 
pave the way for more particular instructions on such subjects, 
as he advances in years. 

In the same manner, ariificial objects of various descrip- 
tions, as windmills, tables, sofas, piano fortes, clocks, watches, 
globes, telescopes, microscopes, &c., may be exhibited, and 
some of their uses explained. It might not be improper to 
give a child of two years old a lesson of this kind every day, — 
making it a rule, to have, if possible, some new object to ex- 
hibit to him at every lesson, and occasionally recurring to the 
objects to which his attention was formerly directed, that they 
may become still more familiar to his mind. 

In communicating to children the name of the various 
objects of nature and art, all improper pronunciations and 
diminutives ought to be avoided—such as doggie, cattic, 
horsie, chairie, instead of dog, cat, horse, chair. It should be 
considered as an important rule in infant education — that @ 
child should never be taught any pronunciation, or any senti- 
ment, opinion, or idea whatever, which he will afterwards be 
obliged to unlearn. 

Were this rule universally attended to, in connection with 
the hints now suggested, the path to knowledge would be ren- 
dered smooth and easy — every day would increase the ideas 
which tend to enlarge the capacity of the infant mind — the 
way for regular scholastic instruction would be thoroughly pre- 
pared —as the youth advanced towards manhood, his know!l- 
edge and perceptions, if properly directed, would increase 
with his growing years — and, as no limits can be affixed to 
the expansion of the human mind, he may go on to increase 
his perceptions and intellectual enjoyments to an indefinite ex- 
tent, not only during the fleeting periods of time, but through- 
out the ages of eternity. But, in the present state of infant 
training, a very considerable portion of our scholastic instruc- 
tions must consist in counteracting the impressions which have 
been previously received. 

After various objects of nature and art have been presented 
io the view of a child, in conjunction with the names by which 
ihey are distinguished — their qualities should next be pointed 
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out and illustrated. Objects are either animate or inanimate, 
vegetable or mineral, hot or cold, rough or smooth, hard or 
soit, —black, blue, green, yellow or white, — round, oval, 
square, triangular,— high, low, long or short, &c. Several 
properties, such as these, can be easily be illustrated to children 
by familiar examples. 

To convey an idea to a child that fire is hot, he may be 
presented with a piece of iron, and caused to feel it ; it may 
then be put into the fire till it become just as hot as a person 
may touch it without danger ; we may then desire him to put 
his finger upon it, which will convince him of the nature of 
that property which resides in the fire — the epithet cold being 
applied in the first case, and Aot, in the last. 

To illustrate the ideas of roughness and smoothness, he may 
be made to press his hand along an unhewn stone, and the top 
of a mahogany table. Seven small boards or pieces of card 
paper, painted with the seven primary colors of light, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet — occasionally 
exhibited for his amusement, in connection with these terms, 
would soon teach him to distinguish the prominent colors o! 
natural and artificial objects ; and when he is led into the fields 
and gardens, he should be induced to apply his knowledge o! 
colors by naming the prominent color of every flower or shrub 
that may be presented to him. 

The qualities hard and soft may be illustrated by making 
him press his finger upon a stone or a bar of iron, and upon a 
piece of clay or alump of dough. 

The property of light, in enabling us to discover the form: 
and colors of objects may be shown, by closing the window 
shutters, or putting out a candle under night, and then desir- 
ing him to name the objects and colors he perceives ; — and 
the correspondence of the organ of vision to the rays of light 
may be impressed upon his mind by blindfolding him for a 
minute or two, and accompanying such exhibitions with ap- 
propriate remarks, level to his comprehension. 


The figures of objects may be represented by pieces of 


wood or pasteboard cut into the shape of squares, parallelo- 
grams, triangles, trapeziums, circles, ellipses or ovals, and other 
mathematical figures. ‘This would gradually impress the names 
and characteristics of such figures upon his mind, and tend to 
facilitate his progress in the scholastic instructions that may 
afterwards be imparted. 

His idea of length, measure, or distance, may be rendered 
somewhat definite, by presenting to him pieces of wood of the 
length of an inch, a foot, a yard, and a pole, and causing him 
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to notice how many lengths of the one is contained in that of 
the other ; and the idea of the specific gravities of bodies may 
be impressed, by causing him to lift a weight of brass, or cast 
iron, and another of nearly the same size and shape, made of 
light wood. 

The sonorous qualities of bodies may be exhibited by making 
him strike a small hand-bell with a key or a piece of thick 
wire, and immediately afterwards, an egg cup, or any small 
dish made of hard wood. The various odoriferous smells con- 
nected with the vegetable kingdom may be communicated by 
presenting to his nostrils, in succession, a rose, a bunch of 
thyme, or balm, of peppermint and of southernwood. Such 
experiments and illustrations of the qualities of bodies may be 
varied and multiplied to an indefinite extent, and as they form 
the foundation of all knowledge, and may be rendered subser- 
vient to the child’s amusement, they ought not to be considered 
as unworthy of our attention. 

Many useful ideas might hkewise be communicated to infants 
by means of engravings, especially in relation to objects which 
cannot be directly presented to their view. Foreign animals, 
such as the elephant, the lion, the buflalo, the camelopard, the 
monkey, the dromedary and camel, may be in this way exhibi- 
ted—and also domestic animals, as the cow, the horse, the 
ass, the dog, &c. —as children feel a considerable degree of 
pleasure in being able to trace the resemblance between pic- 
tures and the objects they have seen when accurately repre- 
sented in engravings. 

Foreign scenes, as towns, churches, bridges, mausoleums, 
triumphal arches, rural landscapes, mountains, volcanoes, cat- 
aracts, lakes, and other objects, when accurately delineated, may 
likewise tend to expand the conceptions of children, and give 
them an idea of objects which their own country does not ex- 
hibit. Various objects of art, as ships, boats, windmills, towers, 
spires, light-houses, coaches, wagons, smith’s anvils, forges and 
hammers, weaver’s looms, &c. may also be thus exhibited. 

One of the most pleasing and useful modes of exhibiting 
real objects by means of pictures, is that of viewing perspective 
prints of streets, towns, villages and rural landscapes, by means 
of the optical diagonal machine; of which I shall in the sequel 
give a short description. 

In exhibiting objects to a child through the medium of en- 
gravings, it may be proper, in the first instance, to present to 
him only one object, well defined, and disconnected with every 
adventitious circumstance, as a man, a horse, a mountain, ora 
tree ; so that he may acquire a correct and well defined idea of 
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the particular object exhibited. Afterwards a landscape, in 
which these and other objects are embodied, may be laid before 
him, and he may be desired to point out the individual objects 
of which it is composed, when their names are mentioned. 

It is almost needless to remark, that the pictures contained 
in most of our nursery and toy books, are altogether unfitted 
for the exhibition to which [| allude. They are generally mere 
caricatures, and are little short of an insult to the young, both as 
to the objects they most frequently represent, and the manner 
in which they are represented. Engravings, calculated to con- 
vey instruction, should be on a moderately large scale — every 
part of the object represented should be accurately delineated— 
no object, should be placed in awkward or unnatural positions, 
and they should in most cases, be colored after nature, care 
being taken that they be not daubed with fantastic or too glar- 
ing colors —a fault which attaches to most of our pictures in- 
tended for children. A series of engravings exhibiting all the 
prominent scenery and objects of nature and art on a cheap 
plan, and properly classified and arranged for the purpose now 
specified, is still a destderatum. 

Some children in consequence of their physical organiza- 
tion may have more vigor of intellect than others, they may 
feel highly gratified with some objects and pursuits, and indil- 
ferent towards others ; but they have all substantially the same 
faculties, and the same desire for the acquisition of knowledge, 
in one shape or another, when its objects are presented, in an 
interesting manner, to their view. Such exhibitions as I have 
now described ought not to bewiewed as mere amusements. 
While they gratify the mind of a child, and increase his enjoy- 
ments, they also embody a train of useful instructions, which 
lay the foundation of mental activity and of all those improve- 
ments he may afterwards make during the future scenes of his 
existence, whether in the present life, or the life to come. 





INFLUENCE OF FACTORIES ON FEMALES. 


Tue moral influence of woman upon man’s character, and 
domestic happiness, is mainly attributable to her natural and 
instinctive habits. Her love, her tenderness, her affectionate 
solicitude for his comfort and enjoyment, her devotedness, her 
unwearied care, her conjugal attractions, exercise a most en- 
nobling impression upon his nature, and do more towards 
making him a good husband, a good father, and an useful cit- 
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izen, than all the dogmas of political economy. But the fac- 

tory woman cannot have this beneficial agency upon man’s 

character. Her instincts, from their earliest birth, have been 

thwarted and pushed aside from their proper channels ; they 

have had no field in which they could be cultivated, no home 

where their aberrations might have been checked, no legitimate 

objects on which her love could be lavished. On the reverse, 

her passions have been prematurely developed, her physical 

organization stimulated into precocious activity, her social affec- 
tions utterly blighted, her person rendered unworthy by its 
want of femenine gracefulness ; her occupation has destroyed 

the delightful sympathies of home, as also her maternal aflec- 
tions ; and, finally, in place of seeking her pleasures, enjoy- 
ments, and happiness, in ministering to the wants, and pro- 
moting the welfare of her household, she seeks gratification in 
other less pure and less womanly stimuli, fatal alike to her 
health and her comfort. 

Nothing would tend more to elevate the moral condition of 
the manufacturing population, than the restoration of woman 
to her proper social rank ; nothing would exercise greater in- 
fluence upon the form and growth of her offspring, than her 
devotion to those womanly occupations, which would render 
her a denizen of home. No great step can be made, till she 
is snatched from unremitting toil, and made what nature meant 
she should be, the centre of a system of social delights. Do- 
mestic avocations are those which are peculiarly her Jot. The 
poor man who suffers his wife to work separate from him, and 
from home, is a bad calculator. It destroys domestic econ- 
omy, without which, no earnings are sufficient to render him 
comfortable ; it produces separate interests, and separate sets 
of feelings; they lose their mutual dependence upon each 
other ; their offspring is suffered to starve or perish; to be- 
come, even as a child, the imitator of their bad example; to 
have its frame prematurely injured ; to acquire bodily condi- 
tions, which it must, in its turn, transmit to its own children ; 
till in the end a point of physical declension is reached, from 
which the return of a condition approximating to that of the 
more perfect and more valuable part of the species, must be 
by slow and painful gradations. When women are thus re- 
duced below the grade of savage life, we can no longer wonder 
that all household virtues are utterly extinct; and thus we 
have to lament the want of regard for conjugal obligations, of 
bashful reserve, of a cultivation of those few sensibilities which 
can and do shed a bright gleam of pure radiance over married 
life, when composed of its proper elements. 
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Maternal affection is one of those beautiful and beneficent 
instincts whic! so strongly mark the goodness and surprising 
wisdom of the Divine Being. It is alike influential upon the 
unwieldy whale, and the least. mammilerous animal — upon 
the fierce and cruel eagle, and the painted humming-bird. In 
all countries, in all states of civilization, in war, in pestilence, 
in shipwreck or famine — whether roaming through the jungle 
or over the prairie — whether traversing the expanse of the 
continent, or dwelling in the far-off and isolated island, woman 
has ever been found with the hallowed character of a mother, 
and exhibiting for the sake, and love of her offspring, an aban- 
donment of self, and a pouring forth of her most holy affec- 
tions, which has been the brightest and purest portion of her 
history. 

Love of helpless infancy — attention to its wants, its suffer- 
ings, and its unintelligible happiness, seem to form the well- 
spring of a woman’s heart; fertilizing, and softening, and 
enriching, all her grosser passions and appetites. It is truly 
an instinct in the strictest acceptation of the word. A woman, 
if removed from all knowledge of her sex, and its attributes, 
from the very hour of her birth, would, should she become a 
mother in the wilderness, lavish as much tenderness upon her 
babe, cherish it as fondly, hang over it with as fervent affection, 
attend to its wants, sacrifice her personal comforts, with as 
much ardor, as much devotedness, as the most refined, fastidi- 
ous, and intellectual mother placed in the very centre of civil- 
ized society. 

The system of factory labor, has, however, gone far towards 
annihilating this great and beautiful principle in woman’s moral 
organization ; it has torn asunder those links of instinctive af- 
fection, which, under almost every other circumstance, have 
bound a mother to her offspring, and, in doing this, it has 
deprived woman of that moral characteristic, the most influen- 
tial in rendering her a loveable and loving being. 

Compelled to rise early ; no opportunity for visiting home 
during the day, but at scanty and hurried meal-times ; her 
mind and body alike enthralled by her occupation ; her social 
affections destroyed; her frame, little calculated to furnish 
her child with support, she becomes inaccessible to its appeals 
to her tenderness, leaves it to the care of an hireling or young 
person —a mere infant —und as its faculties develope, takes 
no interest in keeping it from the contagion of vice and gross- 
ness. 

If a mother’s love is thus injured, a love springing as it 
does from the very groundwork of her moral nature, no won- 
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der can be excited that the relations of husband and wife are 
perverted ; and, in place of presenting a perfect picture ot 
what love and domestic felicity should be, developing a scene 
of disorder, wanting everything which should render home a 
place of pure and chaste delights. 

The delicacy of comportment, which is the palladium of 
married love, has no existence ; separated the whole of the 
day, exposed to vicious example, surrounded by a stimulant 
yet enervating atmosphere, the intercourse of man and wife 
loses its protecting influence upon the animal appetites, and 
ceases to become a bar to licentiousness and even profligacy. 

If the domestic manners of the parents are thus depraved, 
their example cannot tend to remove the influence of the evil 
lessons taught their children at the mill, the gin or beer shop, 
in the streets or lodging houses ; brother and sister lose that 
connection which ought naturally and properly to exist be- 
tween them; disregard for each other’s welfare, a separation 
of interests and feelings, a forgetfulness of what is due, one to 
another, destroys those bonds which should link together the 
hearts of individuals springing from the same source, endeared 
as they ought to be by the memory of their younger years — 
years which unfortunately for them have been passed in total 
disregard to home duties ; uncared for, likewise, by their natu- 
ral guardians, and separated at an early age to be exposed to a 
continuance of the same vices which deprived their homes of 
all beneficial influence upon the moral and social develop- 
ment, they are inured to conduct vicious in itself, and tending 
to destroy all the nobler and better feelings of their nature. 

Neither is the conduct of parent to child, and of child to 
parent, a whit more engaging; but is as remote as possible 
from the just observance of filial and parental duties. Insub- 
ordination on the part of the child, cruelty and oppression on 
the part of the parent, produce quarrelling, fighting, a total 
alienation of affection, and finally a separation from home at an 
age when parental control and proper domestic discipline are 
essential to the future well being of the child. 

A household thus constituted, in which all the decencies and 
moral observances of domestic life are constantly violated, 
reduces its inmates to a condition no wise elevated above that 
of asavage. Recklessness, improvidence, unnecessary poverty, 
starvation, drunkenness, filth, parental cruelty, and careless- 
ness, filial disobedience, conjugal infidelity, unkindness, and 
selfishness, are its constituents; and the results of such a 
combination are social misery and moral degradation — bad 
men, bad women, bad citizens.— Brit. Edu. Mag. 


















































178 Mr Foster’s Reply to ‘A’ on Large Text Hand. 


UTILITY OF LARGE TEXT HAND IN WRITING. 


[The following article was received too late for our March number. ] 


Mr Epiror— The writer in the Annals denies ‘ that the 
first object to be accomplished in teaching Penmanship, is to 
develope, invigorate, and exercise the muscular powers of the 
fingers and hand ;’ and, after a long digression upon the differ- 
ence between the muscular capabilities of children and adults, 
and the impropriety of giving to pupils of different ages, letters 
of the same size for copies, he asserts, that ‘ the more impor- 
tant object is to acquire the art of performing the various 
movements and manipulations, in a proper manner, and with 
a sufficient degree of rapidity.’ 

[ must confess that I read the last quoted sentence over 
three times, before I suspected that it meant nothing more 
than this:— Jn order to write, you must know how —to 
write!’ A most logical and irrefutable conclusion, to be 
sure! But, let me ask, in the name of reason and common 
sense, how ‘the art of performing these movements,’ is to be 
acquired? Canany other mode be devised, except to develope, 
invigorate, and exercise the muscular powers of the hand and 
fingers ? 

I proceed to consider your correspondent’s objections to the 
practice of large hand as a preliminary process in teaching 
penmanship. His main objection is, that if muscular discipline 
be the first object, in teaching this art, different ages and sexes 
require a larger or smaller hand, and, therefore, to give to 
pupils of whatever age, copies of the same size is manifestly 
contrary to reason. Now by the phrase ‘ muscular develop- 
ment,’ [ do not mean to imply, that any positive degree of 
strength is inparted to the hand, or that if it requires any ex- 
ertion to execute large text, the child seven or eight years of 
age, is not capable of it, as well as the adult. The positive 
labor of writing is so slight, that beyond a certain quantum of 
force, which is common to pupils, of nearly all ages, strength, 
and physical vigor are not only useless, but often prove an 
obstacle, — causing the pupil to write clumsily, heavily, and 
awkwardly. 

It is not strength, but a certain dexterity, or, as the French 
term it ‘ habilete,’ which is most required by the penman ; and 
the discipline of the muscular powers of the hand and fingers 
has a direct tendency to give this important quality ; not by 
adding to the powers of the hand so much, as by turning to 
new uses, the powers already possessed by it. Viewing the 
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subject in this light, there appears no sound reason why pupils 
of different ages should not write copies of equal size, whether 
large or small, since the requisite amount of strength (when 
properly directed,) is possessed by all. 

Your correspondent does not attempt to prove the inutility 
of large hand ‘ from the nature of things.’ Such an attempt 
would have been too hazardous ; since, by common consent, 
from the time penmanship was first taught, down to the 
present, it has been the uniform practice of all skilful and ex- 
perienced teachers to place before the learner, from the first, 
large characters as a model for imitation, that by drawing the 
different parts of the letters on an enlarged scale, he may the 
more readily acquire a just idea of their forms and proporticns, 
and impress them with a greater distinctness upon his eye and 
memory. 

The writer in the Annals, informs us, that he knows 
‘many men who write a free elegant hand, and yet they never 
wrote much large text in their lives ;’ and that ‘ there is one 
teacher in Boston, who has not, for many years, required his 
pupils to write it; and yet they make excellent penmen.’ (?) 
By such isolated statements as these, ‘A’ would overturn a 
system established for ages; unmindful of the proverb, that 
‘The exception proves the rule,’ and forgetting that in every 
department of learning there are to be found anomalies, — men 
who have acquired their information by modes directly at va- 
riance with those universally established. 

As to your correspondent’s last ‘ fact,’ I have but little to 
say. Ifthe Icelanders have few printed books, I am sorry for 
it. If they copy those which are lent them, it shows their 
good sense ; but I imagine that in order to do so, they must 
know how to write, first. Does ‘A’ really believe that the 
Icelanders ‘learn to write a hand equal in beauty to that of the 
ablest writing masters, merely from copying from printed 
books? I deny the ‘ fact’ altogether. 

Yours, respectfully, 
B. F. FOSTER. 


[The following is extracted from a letter from Mr Foster, received about the 
date of the foregoing communication. Though it does not appear to have been 
intended for publication, yet a desire that the question may be fairly discussed, 
leads us to venture on its insertion.] 


The truth is, I have no time for controversy, and less of in- 
clination. The writer of the article signed ‘ A,’ [I have no 
knowledge of; but after advancing such reasoning, I cannot 
but think that he is a mere theorist. He never taught a per- 
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180 Sum of the Argument. 


son to write an elegant hand, nor is he an elegant peniman 
himself — my word for it. 

The fact is, that the idea of teaching writing without the use 
of large hand, is preposterous in the extreme. ‘The objectors 
to large hand assert, that young children are unable to form 
large letters — this is their main argument. Now this is inere 
assertion. I have taught hundreds of children between the 
ages of six and ten, and I know that a child can make a letter 
one inch in height easter than he can make the same letter 
one eighth of an inch in height! It is sheer nonsense to say 
that a child has not power to move his HAND in connection 
with his fingers, so as to form the elements of letters on a large 
scale. Is not large hand useful in itself alone? Ask the 
merchant. 

There is one strong argument in favor of giving the learner 
large letters, in the outset. It is this: — A person cannot 
write large text, neatly and accurately, unless he Houvs THE 
PEN and Moves Ir ina proper manner. ‘The most difficult, and, 
at the same time, the most important thing for the learner of 
this art to acquire, is the correct method of holding and con- 
ducting the pen; and, therefore, he should never be permitted 
to write a line of fine or small hand, till this primary object is 
accomplished. 

In brief, —‘Larce Text HAND IN Writing,’ possesses 
these peculiar advantages. It serves, effectually, to imprint 
upon the mind an exact idea of the form and proportions of 
the letters; it prevents all cramped and awkward habits of 
holding the pen; it developes, strengthens and disciplines the 
muscular powers of the fingers and hand; it imparts a bold, 
commanding use of the pen, such as cannot be gained by any 
other process whatever ; and lastly, it is the basis ér founda- 
tion of all fine penmanship, and prepares the learner for the 
easy attainment of a bold, free, rapid, commercial hand. 
After ten years practical experience as a teacher of penman- 
ship, I give it as the result of my study and observation, that 
the art of writing a plain, practical, business hand, can be ob- 
tained by no other means, so effectually, or so easily, as by the 
constant and careful practice of large text hand, till it can be 
written with boldness, precision, and FACILITY. He who 
advocates the contrary, will, in my humble opinion, do injury 
to the cause of sound instruction in this branch of education. 

Why is it that penmanship is better taught, or rather why is 
it that the English people, male and female, write infinitely 
better than the Americans ? 








Example for America. 






MISCELLANY. 













Exampece or A Curistian Morner. 





Mrs Robbins, who died early in the present year, at Mount Sterling, 
in Kentucky, was the daughter of the late Hon. U. Tracy, of Connec- 
ticut, and emigrated with her husband, Judge Robbins, to Kentucky, 






twentyfive years ago. She had been not only well instructed, but well 





+ gpvcatep; for she hada moruer. — This led her, in view of the wants 
of the West, and her great obligations to her parents, her country, and 
her Redeemer, to make great exertions in behalf of the education of 
others ; and though she was feeble in body, and had been so for many 
years, besides having the charge of a large family, she established a 








boarding school for females of all ages, which, with the assistance of 








» her daughters, she long superintended and blessed. 
‘Judge Robbins,’ says our ioformant, ‘built an ample house in his 






fruit garden, near his dwelling. Her daughters taught in the garden 





house, and in certain branches, as music and drawing ;—the mother 





having a superintendence over alj. ‘Together, they tanghtin all the 





tranches of an English education; and about two hundred and fifty of 





# their pupils have gone out into all parts of the state, and are giving an 
: impulse to all around thein.’” Many were connected with the family 
and school three or four, and some even five years ; and not cnly went 
forth friends of temperance, but exemplary christians. 









EXAMPLE ror AMERICA. 






The Rey. Wilbur Fisk, in a letter from Paris to the professors of the 
Wesleyan University, in Connecticut, (published in the Advocate and 
Journal,) gives a detailed account of the provision made by the French 






government for education, a sketch of which may be useful to show the 
; European standard on this subject. 

a The system is made a branch of the public administration. At the 
head of it is the minister or secretary of public instruction and religion. 
Associated with him is a royal council of six, of which he is president. 
To one is assigned the superintendence of the faculties of the colleges, 
and all that concerns instruction in certain branches of study ; to another, 
the system of primary instruction ; to another, the school for the prepar- 
ation of teachers, &e. ‘The public libraries, the schools for the deaf 
and dumb, and various seminaries are included in the charge of the 
council, The entire system is called the Royal University of France. 
It is subdivided into twentysix grand divisions, called Academies, each 
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182 Ohio State Society for Public Instruction. 


of which comprehends not only colleges, as they would be calle) 
with us, but all the subordinate schools and institutions within tho), 
respective bounds. The first order of these are schools for the high 
sciences, and the professions. Each school has five faculties, viz: | 
theology, of law, of medicine, mathematical and natural science, a): 
literature. The second order is composed of the lyceums, for ti 
ancient languages, history, &c. Then come the communal colleg::, 
and the instruction preparatory to the higher seminaries. Then thc 
Pension or boarding schools, and finally the primary schools, which are 
again divided into the elementary and the higher. 

There are nine principal schools of law, and twentyone of medicine, 
besides separate ones for apothecaries. — The students of law in Par: 
are said to excced 2,000, and of medicine 2,500 in number. 

The professors in all the faculties and schools are supported at tlc 
public expense, ‘The salaries are proportioned to the number | 
students. 

Religious toleration is secured in all the departments. M. Guizot, 
the present minister of instruetion, is a protestant. 

By the law of 1833 every commune, or parish, is required to provile 
schools for primary instruction. The government expends about $81) 
000 annually in providing school houses, distributing school books to t!: 
poor, &c. The elementary schuols “ are to commence and close wit/ 
prayer — the holy Scriptures are required to be read, and portions ¢/ 
them committed to memory; and when the school has pupils of different 
religions, care is to be taken that each receives the instruction preferre: 
by the parent.” 

In view of this incomplete sketch, our readers will be ready to exclain 
with Dr Fisk, ‘* Well may our own boasted republic come to France 
for lessons of improvement in her plans of education! — 8S, 8. Journal. 


. 


Ouro Strate Society ror Puscic Instruction. 


An Association has been recently formed in Ohio, under the title v/ 
the Ohio State Society for Public Instruction, of which Governor 1.1:- 
cas is President. Its object isto improve and multiply the commnio: 
schools of the state, and to obtain well qualified teachers. It is expecte'! 
that these ends will be promoted by forming auxiliary societies in ever; 
county, collecting the statistics of schools, suggesting improved metlio:!s 
of teaching, and the best books for use. During the meeting of the cou- 
vention at which the Society was instituted, public lectures were delis- 
ered by Mr Lewis, of Cincinnati, on the state of education in Ohio, at! 
by Professor Stowe, onthe Prussian system. The convention was heli! 
in Columbus, during the session of the Legislature. 
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Schools in Pennsylvania. 


Srate or Common ScuHoo.rs 1n PENNSYLVANIA, 


According to the Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
in Pennsylvania, made to the legislature, in Dec. last, and that of Mr 
burrows, his successor, made in Feb., the results of the new scliool law, 
dividing the state into districts, were on the 20th of Feb. as follows: 


The districts at present reported, are 156 
The schools in operation therein, 762 
The teachers employed, 808 


The whole number of scholars taught, 52,544 
The time during which schools were open, about three months and 
twelve days. . 
The amount paid or due to teachers, $40,952 50 
The average expense of tuition for each scholar per quarter, $1 124 


The whole number of districts in the commonwealth is about 907 
The number which have accepted the law, 536 
The number which have not accepted, 371 
The number which have accepted, but not reported, 380 
The whole number of children in the commonwealth betweén 

five and fifteen years of age, 300,960 
The whole number of children taught ander the old pauper 

system, 23,000 
The expense for one year’s tuition under the old pauper sys- 

tem, $111,720 803 
The namber of children taught under the present system, as 

reported up to this date, $2,544 
The number in the distriets which have accepted, but have 

not reported, about 79,000 
The whole number of children in the districts which have ac- 

cepted the law, about 111,544 


Scuoot Liseraries. 


A joint Committee of the Trustees of Cortland Academy, and the cit- 
izens of Homer, N. Y., where the said academy is located, have recom- 
mended the establishment of a library for the use of the academy, of the 
value of at least $1,000. Efforts have also been making to procure a 
eabinet of minerals. We mention these things for the sake of example ; 
though it is truly surprizing that an almost universal want of libraries 
ip academies and schools should render such examples so necessary. 
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184 Superintendents of Public Instruction. 


Common Scuoout Convenrioyn. 


A meeting on the subject of Common Schools, was held at Cambridge, 
Ohio, on the 15th of Feb. last, Prof. Jewett, of Marietta College,delivered 
an address, in which he spoke of the defective location, construction, 
and furniture of school houses; the imperfect qualification of many 
teachers, in respect both of literary attainments, and skill in commu- 
nicating instruction ; the want of uniformity in school books, a source 
of great expense and many other evils ; the want of apparatus for visi- 
ble illustrations ; the inadequate compensation and frequent change of 
teachers ; the withdrawal of patronage and influence on the part of the 
more wealthy ; and of the apathy which pervades all classes of the com- 
munity. He also repeated the statement, so long reiterated, but which 
inust be kept before the public mind till it produces its appropriat 
effects, that there are in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois, to say nothing of ‘Tennessee and the other southwes- 
tery states, at least 640,000 children of suitable age to be at school, who 
are entirely destitute of instruction, Prof. J. also maintained that every 
child at thg west, before he leaves the common school, should be familia: 
with the elements of Chemistry, Nat. Philosophy, Mineralogy, Botany 
and Physiology. In endeavoring to urge their importance he insisted 
that let the number of other seminaries be never so great, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of all the children in the land must receive all their instruction 
at the district school. 

Among the numerous resolutions passed at the meeting was one which 
stated that seminaries for teachers were indispensable ; and anothc: 
which insisted that it was disgraceful to a free people to be behind a 
despotic government (alluding to Prussia) in its provisions for the educa- 


tion of its citizens. 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF Pustic INstRucTION. 


The Legislature of New York are about creating a new department 
among the state officers, The bill provides for the election, once in 
three years, by the Legislature, of a Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who shall discharge the duties of superintendent of common 
schools, and by right of office, Vice Chancellor of the Regents of the 
University, and Trustee of the State Library. Ali colleges and acade- 
nies shall be subject to his visitation. He is to make annual reports to 
the Legislature, of the state and condition of these institutions. He is 
to prescribe the several branches of education in which teachers of com- 
mon schools are to be examined. ‘The bill proposes to allow hima 
salary of two thousand five hundred dollars. 

A memorial for a Superintendent of Common Schools, has been re- 
cently presented to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
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Education in Mississippi. 185 


Preparation or Common Scnoot Teacuers. 


From the Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools in the 
State of New York, we learn that agreeably to a law of the Legislature 
of last year, an Academy has been selected in each of the eight senate 
districts, and a department engrafted upon it for the education of 
teachers. A certain sum was appropriated from the literature fund to 
purchase apparatus and books, and an annual allowance is made for the 
support of an instructor. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools in Pennsylvania, in his late 
report, urges upon the Legislature the propriety of making an annual 
appropriation of $10,000 for the establishment of two schools for the 
instruction of those who are desirious of becoming teachers. Four 
thousand copies of the report, in English, and one thousand in the Ger- 
man language were ordered to be printed for general distribution. 


Epvucatron at THE SanpwicnH Isianps. 


The efforts of the Missionaries to introduce education and the arts of 
civilized life, at these islands, have been very successful the past year. 
The establishment of a newspaper printed in the native language, and 
edited by Mr ‘Tinker, promises to be of great usefulness. 

There are at present on the islands 41 ordained Missionaries, and 21 
Teachers, Printers, Physicians, &c. whose stations embrace a population 
of 76,140 people. There are 1847 scholars attending schools taught by 
the missionaries, besides 2190 who attend sabbath schools. There are 
also several hundred native teachers employed at different parts of the 
island, who have received instruction from the missionaries and are sup- 
ported by the chiefs. In addition to the newspaper published by Mr 
Tinker, there is another published semi-monthly at Mayo (Mowee) by 
the Rev. Mr Andrews, for the use of schools. There has been transla- 
ted and printed by the Missionaries 42 different works, including books, 
pamphlets, laws, &c. of which not less than 8,578,000 have been struck 
off amounting to 36,640,920 pages, all of which has been accomplished 
within a few years. 


Epvucation 1n Mississippi. 


A correspondent of the Sunday School Journal says : 

‘ Of the whole number of children in the country, 

* One tenth are well educated ; 

* One fifth tolerably well educated, being taught to read, write, and 
cypher, pretty accurately ; 

‘ One third, or a little more, having a provision irregular and precari- 
ous, are taught to read, write and cypher, at least in some measure. 
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186 Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 


‘For the education of another third, there is no adequate provision. 

‘ Hence it is no uncommon thing to find many children in this country 
who cannot read or write at all. 

‘ With the above views of my own on this subject, I find upon exam- 
ination that others, who are acquainted with the state of things in this 
country, fully concur.” 


Georeia Conrerence Manvaz Lasor Scuoor. 


This institution, advantageously located near the village of Covington 
Newton county, Georgia, established one year since, with a limited 
number of twentysix pupils, is nowin ‘successful operatior both in the 
literary and agricultural department,’ numbering one hundred students. 
They are all obliged to labor three hours of each day. Those who are 
acquainted with a trade are permitted to work at it, if they prefer it ; but 
all others must work under the direction of the farmer. They receive at 
the close of the term, the sums they have earned — varying from $14 
to $50 per annum. 


Oeveruin Cotieaiare [nstTiTUTE. 


We have received the last catalogue of the trustees, officers, and stu- 
dents of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. It consists of a Preparatory 
Department, a Collegiate Department, a Theological Department, and 
a department for Females ; the whole including 276 pupils. These are 
under the charge of a President and six Professors ; but four other pro- 
fessorships are considered as yet vacant. Among the professorships 
already filled is one for Chemistry, Botany and Physiology. 

The principal peculiarities of this Institution which have given rise 
to so much recent discussion, appear to be connected with, or at least to 
grow out of the arrangements for the instruction of females. According 
to a note appended to the catalogue, females ‘* board at the public table, 
perform the labor of the steward’s department, together with the wash- 
ing, ironing, and much of the sewing for the students. They attend reci- 
tations with young gentlemen in all the departments. No calls or vis- 
its in their respective apartments ere at all permitted.” It may be 
proper to add that they are under the care of a judicious lady, as princi- 
pal, whose duty it is not only to superintend their instruction, but also 
to correct their habits and mould their character. ‘The second Annual 
Report of the Trustees, connected with the catalogue, says, that ‘ the 
society of the sexes at their meals and recitations, exerts both a salutary 
restraint, and a moulding, refining influence upon social and moral 
character.” We know not whether, in the infant state of the experi- 
ment, this conclusion may not be premature — the offspring of mere the- 
ory ; but perhaps fucts, as they exist at the institution, will sufficiently 
warrant it. 
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There is one more peculiarity of the Institute. Two tables are pro- 
vided for the students, from one of which animal food is excluded, 
accompanied by a reduction of price. Allthe students, male and female, 
are expected to labor three hours daily, and great attention is paid to 
health. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


On tae Mentat Ituumination AND Morat Improvement or 
Manxinp, or an Inquiry into the Means by which a General Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge and Moral Principle may be promoted. _Illustra- 
ted with Engravings. By Tuomas Dick, LL. D. New York: 
Robinson, Pratt & Co., 1836. 12mo. pp. 462. 


‘ The object of this book,’ in the author’s own words, ‘ is to illustrate a 
variety of topics in reference to the education and general improvement 
of all classes of society — particularly the physical, moral and intellec- 
tual instruction of infants, the advantages which would result from the 
universal establishment of infant schools — the seminaries which require 
to be erected for the instruction of youth from the age of six to the age of 
fifteen years — the plan and arrangements of school rooms, and the ob- 
jects and apparatus with which they should be furnished —the princi- 
ples on which school books should be constructed — the modes of teach- 
ing, by which substantial knowledge and moral principle may be com- 
municated — the branches of knowledge which should be taught to ali 
classes of the community,—the rational and intellectual processes by 
which a knowledge of them is to be conveyed — the moral and religious 
instruction of the young — the manner in which Sabbath Schools should 
be conducted, and the qualifications requisite for every teacher in such 
institutions —the seminaries which require to be established for young 
persons of both sexes, from the age of fifteen to the age of twenty years 
or upwards — the qualifications requisite for teachers of all descriptions, 
and the seminaries which ought to be established for their instruction 
—the practicability of establishing all such institutions — the utility of 
such improvements in education in counteracting crime, raising the 
moral and intellectual character of man, and preparing the way for the 
approach of the millenial era — the principles on which national systems 
of education should be established — mechanics’ institutions, and the im- 
provements of which they are susceptible — with a variety of miscella- 
neous hints in reference to the diffusion of knowledge and the improve- 
ment of general society.’ 

The well sustained reputation of Dr Dick, needs no commendation of 
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ours to insure a cordial reception to a work from his pen, on these iw- 
portant subjects. 


Tae Constitution or Man, considered in relation to External 
Objects. By George Combe. With an additional chapter on the 
Harmony between Phrenology and Revelation, by Joseph A. Warne, 
A.M. Fourth American from the Second London Edition. Cor- 
rected and enlarged. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor. 1835. 12mo 
pp. 112. 


This work, which, independent of its Phrenology, cofitains so much 
that is truly valuable to all classes of men, has been revised by the 
learned author himself, and illustrated by means of engravings. Sev- 
eral new and interesting chapters are also added by Mr Combe ; and 
one, as the title page assures us, by Mr Warne. We are sorry to see 
Mr Warne’s views incorporated into the same volume with those of Mr 
Combe. It would be far better, in our opinion, to present them in a 
separate volume. 


Tue Vittace Boys, or Stories to persuade Boys not to Quarre! 
By Orv Harto, Author of “ Down the Hill.” Boston: Wm. 
Pierce. 1836. 18mo. 143. 


This work is excellent. Wecommend it to every parent. It will 
not spoil the eyes, the manners, the habits, or the morals of the 
young ;— on the contrary, it is scarcely possible to introduce such 
stories into the family circle without improving the manners, strengthen- 
ing good habits, invigorating and disciplining the mind, and improving 
and warming the heart. If there is anything to object to, it is the 
occasional introduction of nicknames, — Nat, Dick, &c. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Costentz, on THE Rauarne, Nov. 26, 1835. 

Unexpected circumstances of a private nature, have made it my duty 
to visit Switzerland at a season which is not favorable, and the facilities 
offered by steamboats on the Rhine, led me to choose that route. But I 
find myself amply repaid for all the ‘ disagreeables’ by the interesting 
character of the scenery, compared with the monotonous, wearisome 
roads of France ; and, above all, by the gratification of my own taste, 
on this classic ground of education. 

In travelling through Germany, one who is interested in education 
meets continually with kindred spirits. In consequence of the share 
which the government takes in education, it is not so frequently a trade. 
There is less of private speculation, and the little jealousies and narrow 
views to which it gives rise. The wise measures of the government 
have also had the effect of making education a profession, both honor- 
able and lucrative —and of inviting men of talents and eminence to 
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devote themselves to it. Asa necessary consequence, it has called up 
the attention of all who cultivate their minds, much more than in other 
countries ; and you will find most men of intelligence familiar with 
principles in daily use, which are regarded as idle theories by not a few 
of our teachers. 

It is not less striking to a stranger, to find men of all professions who 
speak so decidedly as to the necessity of religious school instruction, 
But I must reserve this topic for a separate article, in order to do 
it justice —I will only remark, in passing, that they consider our 
practice on this subject as equally ‘wnchristian and impolitic ; as 
preparing our way to the grave of free nations; as increasing the 
spirit of licentious iiberty to such a point that we shall be obliged to 
admit, if we do not demand, a military despotism. 

To one who feels that on the education of the young depends the 
destiny of- his country, and all the objects of affection it contains ; who 
believes that the progress and the extension of improvements in educa- 
tion is the only means of enlightening and civilizing and christianizing 
the world, it 1s truly cheering to find some of the most eminent and 
able men of church and state, devoted to the single duty of studying 
and examining —of making experiments and ascertaining results, in 
this ‘science of sciences’ — men too, who know and feel, that such a 
term involves no exaggeration, and indicates no peculiar professional or 
personal enthusiasm. It is even gratifying to find, that such men, occu- 
pied exclusively with a subject, which has been regarded as too incon- 
siderable, or too uninteresting to require an enlire periodical, and eager 
to communicate every information to an enquirer, are obliged to reflect, 
and make special arrangements, before they can devote a few hours to 
a stranger. 

In passing through Cologne, seven years since, I visited the school 
Inspector of that district, and found him is the midst of a mass of papers, 
assisted by a secretary. He received me with great kindness, and gave 
me such documents as would aid me in my inquiries ; but as my stay 
was short, he could not lay aside or arrange his occupations so as to 
allow me much time for conversation. In my present hurried journey 
I was unable to call upon him. 

At Neuwied,* on the Rhine—a few miles from this city—I stopped to 
visit a public seminary for teachers ; and here I found several able men 
whose whole time and power were devoted to study and experiment and 
instruction as to the best mode of ‘ keeping a school’ —a task for which 
any youth of seventeen, any poor scholar of a college, any one who 
is unfitfor any other profession, is quite competent in our country; 
and all this care and labor is even wanted on elementary schools. When 
will it be seen that it is a more delicate, a more difficult task to be the 
teacher of a school of children, than to be a professor in a university ! 
The seminary at Neuwied, I will describe hereafter, when I have leisure 
to copy and complete my notes. 

In Coblentz I found two school officers, who received me with great 
kindness, and in whom I was much interested. One was a Catholic 
who has given up his office, but who had just returned from a tour, in 
which he had assisted in organizing a Catholic seminary for teachers. 
I could not but wish that some of our statesmen could have seen the 
spirit with which a man, whom they would not hesitate to receive into 


* This place will be remembered by some, as the residence of Maximilian 
Prince of Neuwied, who published his travels on the Rhine. He has a fine 
collection here of American animals, 
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their ranks — could enter upon, and speak of this humble, or, as I regard 
it, this noble employment. 

~The other gentleman is a Protestant, the inspector of this district. 
I found him also iu the midst of his business — and it was not till he had 
examined his papers and memorandums, that he could venture to pro- 
mise that he would see me on that day. He invited me to the evening 
meal of his family. The opportunity was, however, so precious, that | 
could scarcely give up any of its moments to that free, social intercourse, 
which is so characteristic of a German family ; and [ found so much 
patience and indulgence with my inquiries, that | was tempted, I fear, 
alinost, to exhaust it. This gentleman was kind enough to give me, iu 
parting, several interesting pamphlets, and also a copy of some of his 
observations in MS. during his tour of inspection. He has since been 
so attentive as to send me an elementary work on music, published for 
the use of Prussian teachers, which [ hope will furnish some assistance 
to those who are laboring on this subject, in our own country. 

On the way hither, [ met with a very interesting man who has no 
official connection with education, but who gave evidence of reflection 
and of interest in the subject which is rare with us, and which was 
least to be expected in a veteran officer of the Prussian army. In his 
general views he fully sympathised with others [ have mentioned, but on 
one topic, I found his opinions unexpectedly and fully coincident with 
my own. 

He observed that the Universities were becoming more and more 
sources of. disorder and of ‘demagogy,’ if | may use the expressive 
German word. For the first it will be sufficient to say, that a private 
Musical Society in Heidelberg was recently assaulted by a band of stu- 
dents, who were determined to enjoy its pleasures uninvited, and that on 
their being repulsed, they resorted to the war-cry of the University, 

* Bruschen heraus.’ Qut students!) rallied the whole body to revenge 
the pretended injury, and produced a mob which resulted in some serious, 
if not fatal wounds. For the last, it is only necessary to allude to 
the fanatic assassin, Sand. 

‘And how,’ replied I, ‘can you expect it to be otherwise on the 
present plan? You keep your sons under the paternal roof, in the midst 
of: all the restraints of social life, and family endearments, until the age 
when the passions just begin to assume their greatest strength, and 
reason is too immature to govern them; and then send them forth unat- 
tended, unrestrained, and in their private life almost unobserved, in the 
midst of others as immature, and as ardent astheinselves! How can 
any man who knows human nature expect any other result, than that 
the young seaman who is launched for the first time on a stormy ocean, 
and without a pilot, should lose the command of bis helm? Happy if 
he escapes shipwreck! For myself, continued 1, I regard this very 
course as a source of ruin to a large number of our young men.’ ‘You 
are right,’ was his reply; and he went on to express his own views with 
great force and clearness. I have not time to give you the details. He 
added, that for this very reason he had not suffered his own sons to 
leave their home until they were twentytwo years of age. Would that 
some of our American parents would adopt this course, even partially. 
It would save many a melancholy shipwreck of character and hope — 
it would save many a parent’s heart from ‘the anguish of death.’ Sad 
error, to plunge a youth into temptation before he has learned to resist 
it, —to hurry him into the duties of life before he is competent to per- 
form them! 
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In conversing with gentlemen inierested in education in Germany 
and Switzerland, I have uniformly found the most painful surprise, that 
a nation so enlightened, and generally considered so free from the cor- 
ruptions of the old world, as the United States of America, should have 
any doubts on the great question, whether it is a duty of the State to 
see that every child actually receives instruction, and is thus made 
capable of knowing, and of doing his duty asa citizen ; and whether 
religious instruction ought to form a part of the course of every elemen- 
tary school. bad 

The uniform remark is, that it is impossible our institutions can be 
permanent—~nay that they can long exist, unless they are sustained 
by intelligence and virtue in the people, a principle which was long 
since announced by the ‘ Father of our Country’ —and this, without 
universal instruction, — without thorough — early religious instruction, 
they believe it is idle to expect. They say that our very prosperity 
increases our danger —that all this material and pecuniary power, if it 
be not directed by a higher degree of cultivation, extended to all the 
people; if above all, it be not guided and restrained by moral principle, 
deeply fixed, and firmly based on religious truth — will only produce 
among us, in another form, that absorption in material things, that sen- 
suality which destroyed every vestige of liberty and greatness in the 
Mistress of the world. ‘They see in this neglect, the sources of those 
disorders which now render us the objects of pity, even to the subjects 
of despots in Europe, and as friends of mankind, and, many of them of 
{ree governments, they tremble at these bodings of moral ruin, where 
they imagined an asylum of liberty and virtue. 

They hear with surprise that the jealousy of those sects, which differ 
only in a few points which they generally admit are not essential, should 
be suffered to prevent religious instruction. They ask how it is, that 
with so much light, and so much of the spirit of religion as we possess, 
such narrow feelings can be allowed to interfere with so important an 
object. ‘They are still more astonished to learn, that this jealousy fre- 
quently forbids even instruction in the history of the bible. But they 
ask — ‘ Will not your pastors, then, supply this defect by regular lessons, 
as is done where our villages are divided in religious opinion ?* and 
their astonishment, is, if possible, increased, to hear that Christian pa- 
rents, and Christian pastors, who think it desirable that their children 
should spend six hours daily —the dest, if not the whole time which 
they are capable of spending in intellectual effort in acquiring knowledge 
which is bounded by this life and its material objects, — and this for six 
days in the week — should consider it sufficient to devote one day only 
to those subjects which are equally necessary to their character and 
happiness here, and to that eternal life which is to come. 

We need not say that we can offer no adequate apology for this incon- 
sistency with other principles and professions ; that we can give no 
reason but those of habit, and prejudice, on which the abuses of the old 
world are founded, and which we treat with so much contempt, when 
they are referred to, in justifying or excusing institutions and measures 
which are unlike our own. 
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Juvenile Music. 








‘Come, soft and lovely cvening.’ 


Furnished for the Annals of Education, by Lowett Mason, Professor in the 


Boston Academy of Music. 
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2 
See where the clouds are weaving, 
A rich and golden chain ; 
See how the darkened shadow 
Extends along the plain. 


All natare now is silent, 
Except the passing breeze, 

And birds their night-song warbling 
Among the dewy trees. 


4 

Sweet evening thou art with us, 
So tranquil, mild, and still ;— 
Thou dost, our thankful bosoms, 
With humble praises fill. 








